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NEW ENGLAND” FARMER AND GARDENER’ S JOURNAL, | the pressing wants and necessities of our race sug- 





We have great pleasure in laying before our 
readers the subjoined address, We listened to it 
with much interest at the time of its public deliv- 
ery. Some of its doctrines may be deemed heret- 
ical. Let them be fully considered. We neither 
deny nor endorse them; but we express the hope 
that they will lead to a full discussion among some 
of our intelligent correspondents. Mr Buckmin- 
ster is entitled to great regard for his agricultural 
spirit and enterprise ; for his successful and profit- 
able management of his own farm, of which we 
published an account in January last in his letter 
to the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society ; and for the invention of several valuable 
agricultural implements. His drill planting ma- 
chine of which hereafter we shall give a full ac- 
count with a plate, is an admirable machine ; and 
we have had the pleasure of witnessing the per- 
fection of its operation. Nothing could be execu- 
ted more skilfully or exactly than the planting of 
a field of corn, which we inspected. It contained 
half an acre ; and the work was executed in thirty 
minutes by this machine, held by a man and drawn 
by ahorse. His machine for sowing grass seeds 
and grain promises to do excellent work, He has 
effected likewise, what he conceives, a valuable im- 
provement inthe horse rake. We thank him in 
the name of the agricultural community for all his 
improvements and wish him all possible success. 

The matter of renovating worn out lands, par- 
ticularly described in this address, deserves the 
careful attention of the farmers, Its efficiency 
and multiplied advantages are not matter of ques- 
tion. Experience has emphatically determined 
them. 


AN ADDRESS 


Delivered before the Middlesex Society of Husband- 
men and Manufacturers, at the Annual Cattle 
Show in Concord, Mass. Oct. 3, 1838. By Wo. 
Buckminster, Esq., of Framingham. 


gest to all, who do not choose to beg, this stern 
alternative, “be not ashamed to dig.” 

If we examine the works of creation and study 
diligently there structure, we find that everything 
beyond our reach moves in perfect harmony and 
order. Those heavenly lights that assist and cheer 
us on our way, which move with such velocity 
through boundless space, which note how rapidly 
“time rolls his ceaseless course,” need not the 
hand of man to point their way. Harmony—per- 
fect harmony, marks their movements. The Cre- 
ator of these distant lights, from us asks no cor- 
rection—no improvement. 

Not so that portion of creation with which we 
come in contact. We find it in disorder—unpro- 
ductive—-barren. It was thus presented to us for 
the wisest purposes. It was left to us in this state 
that we might have employment. It was given us, 
“to dress and to keep,” to be improved for our use. 
The necessity of exertion to supply our wants 
shows the wisdom of him who imposed it; and we 
discover that those portions of the earth that re- 
quire least from the hand of cultivation are by no 
means most favorable to our moral or intellectual 
culture. 

Our inquiry now is, 

How shall we “dress it ?” 

How shall we “ keep it ?” 

Shall we not first endeavor to imitate Him, who 
in his perfect works has brought order out of con- 
fusion. 

Order is his first law. Farmers! let everything 
be done inorder. If you regard your own peace 
—the happiness of those around you—the comfort 
of the animals entrusted to your care, regard order. 
Let your fields be laid out in order. Let your 
fences be kept in order, if you would have orderly 
catttle, and let all be fed in order. 

Your meanest vegetables must be planted in or- 
der, or you fail of a full crop. 

In drill-husbandry you gain much by perfect 
order in the drills. Your teams can then perform 
what must otherwise be done with the hand-hoe or 


Frienps anp Brotuer Farmers,—We-. mestpihe fingers. 


this day to compare the results of the labors ‘of 
the year. 

We are members of a profession—ancient and 
honorable indeed—but are still imperfect masters 
of the science of agriculture. 

The earth is given us “To dress it and to keep 
it.” Shall we not annually give an account of our 
stewardship ? 

We find its surface—a portion in which we are 
principally concerned—in total disorder; and in 
general not furnishing gratuitously the simplest 
wants of nature. 

Even fishing and fowling, the first efforts of the 
tude tribes of earth to appease the calls of the 
stomach, require efforts not precisely congenial 
with the feelings of the slothful. Necessity there- 
fore, calls loudly on us to be diligent, and what our 
hands find to do, to do with all our might. This 
disorder and barrenness of uncultivated earth, and 





egard to the kinds of crops we should culti- 

the general rule should be,—Select the most 
Tiline--sbeoe taking into the account the ex- 
haustion of the soil. 

Culmiferous plants, or those that have but little 
leaf, are found in general to impoverish the soil 
more than those that have large leaves in propor- 
tion to their staik. And plants that ripen their 
seed exhaust more than those we cut while green. 
All kinds of grain, therefore, impoverish the soil, 
which must be often replenished with manure. 

The various grasses may be continued a long 
time—cutting them in a green state—provided we 
can keep the soil from binding, or their roots from 
choaking the circulation of sap. 

Of all the root crops potatoes are believed to be 
the most exhausting. They impoverish light soils 


even more than corn does, and we obtain better 
crops of grass after corn than after potatoes with 








the same manuring for both, We pull potatoes as 
we do flax and hemp, and we leave but few roots 
to be decomposed for the benefit of the following 
crop. After obtaining a crop of corn we leave the 
soil filled with sweet roots that are converted into 
manure the following season. 

On some aceounts it would be desirable that our 
own soil should furnish us with all the productions 
we use, But providence has otherwise ordained, 
and we must depend on other climes for many of 
the necessaries of life. We cannot be entirely in- 
dependent. How mortifying to our pride! De- 
pendent on other climes for the supply of our wants ! 
And can we see no wisdom in this ordination ? 

What else gave birth to commerce—the golden 
band that unites the distant nations, brings intelli- 
gence and civilization in its train—overcomes the 
prejudices of man, and almost bids defiance to 
famine. 

Shall we lament the evils of dependence if these 
are among its fruits ? 

Ought we to desire the entire independence of 
any nation, even our own? Nations as well as 
individuals are better for being dependent. 

If more fertile regions can supply our cities with 
grain at a cheaper rate than we can, let us not la 
ment. We shall find full employment in furnish- 
ing what cannot so well be transported from a dis- 
tance. Fresh meats, butter, hay, and the small 
market vegetables must be suppliéd by the farmers 
of N. Fugland,- 

Bees battle éannot cross the North river to com- 
pete witlr ours, and if we fail to supply all the 
wants of our own markets we can furnish those 
that are most to our advantage. It is believed that 
the raising of grain of any kind and fitting it for 
market is the most laborious and the least profit- 
able employment we engage in; and we should 
bear in mind that grain is the greatest exhauster of 
the soil. 

The times are changed and we must change with 
them. We cannot now, as formerly raise much 
grain for the market. 

The virgin soils of the west and the increasing 
facilities ot intercourse with that region render it 
probable that much of our grain will be imported 
thence ; and when no obstacles are thrown in the 
way of commerce, this is no evil. We purchase, 
not because we cannot produce the same commod- 
ity, but because we can produce others to more 
profit. 

Let them supply our cities with grain. We will 
manufacture their cloth and their shoes. Our 
artists may eat bread from the west—we will sup- 
ply them with what cannot be brought from a dis- 
tance. 

Most of our soils of easy tillage are exhausted 
by cropping with grain. They have become des- 
titute of vegetable substance and must again be 
replenished with it. 

At present the various proceeds fromthe grass- 
field are the most profitable productions, and they 
will probably continue so. 

Pork cannot here be made ata profit without the 
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aid of the dairy. The fattening of beef is usually 
a losing game as soon as we begin to feed on 


grain. 

Hay usually remunerates the producer. It 
easily prepared for market, and it does not exhaust 
the soil. A ficld that has lain twenty years in 
grass is not thereby impoverished. It will produce 
as much on being ploughed again as if it had lain 
but six. 

The soil has become choked and dried by a 
superabundance of roots——roots that are still half 
alive and therefore not subject to decomposfion. 

When soils have become thus choked, or as we 
say bound out, they must be moved or loosened 
gain. In low ground, this is partially effected by 
a top dressing —in high grounds the process of 
planting and sowing is resorted to that an opportu- 
nity may be had of manuring again. 

Now instead of going through with this tedious 
process of planting, and sowing, and cropping, 
with grain, till we have reduced the soil lower, in 
reality, than when we began, we may renovate 
all our mowing Jands with much less labor and less 
manure, 

About the first of September plough im the grass 
crop that is growing, and cover it up completely. 
Then roll down the furrows close with a heavy 
roller. Put ona dozen loads of compost manure 
to the acre. Harrow thoroughly, lengthwise and 
diagonally but not crosswise, —- Then sow grass 
seed and cover it with a bush harrow.—The clover 
seed should not be sown till winter. 

By this process you convert, on one acre, many 
tons of green grass and roots to manure, putting it 
into a rapid state of decomposition for your hay 
crop that is to follow. By repeating this precess 
once in three or four years we can bring cur soils 
to any degree of fertility we please, when we shall 
need no manure! 

We can then turn to the surface a mass of de- 
composed vegetable matter that needs no enrich- 
ing, while we turn down in its place a new supply, 
ready again to be turned to the surface when the 
soil again becomes choked with abundance of roots. 

This renovating process is attended with but lit- 
tle expense. We plough at the most leisure sea- 
son; when our teams are strong and cheaply fed. 
They find their supper in the field they work in, 
as soon as the yoke is loosed; and in the morning 
they are in the field long before their masters and 
ready to renew the task. 

Low land—wet land that cannot be planted or 
touched in spring, may be thus managed, and its 
sour, coarse grass be put to rotting, and its place be 
supplied by a richer crop, Such land will not oft- 
en require the plough.—A top dressing will long 
continue its productive powers and keep at bay the 
poorer grasses. 

What valuable interest do we sacrifice by this 
course of tillage? We miss no crop as in case of 
a summer fallow. But we lose a part of the pro- 
fits arising from hoed crops and grain crops. We 
forego the advantages of laboring the whole of 
April on spring grain—the whole of May and June 
in planting corn and potatoes and rooting out the 
weeds with handhoes, and at the season when 
teams are kept at the greatest expense—and the 
whole of autumn in harvesting a scanty crop on 
land half manured. 

We may raise grain enough for our own supply at 
small expense. 

One acre of corn and another of English grain, 
well managed, will usually supply a family with 


is 


from the barn ahd do not geta share of the manure. and rolling down at one operation. 





EW ENGLAND FARMER 


. a ery erence —————— ————— 
bread. And though we cannot afford to raise grain We think we have none to spare for these lands, 
to be carried to warket, neither can we afford to We can do better with it near home. 
resort to our seaports to buy it. It may costus If we plant any portion of a pasture we must 
one eighth of its value to send it to market. It fence it from the rest. If we take a crop of grain 
has often cost us an eighth to purchase and bring it or potatoes from it we must manure or it is impoy- 
home,—By raising our own grain we avoid both erished by the operation. 
these charges—these two eighths or one fourth of; Thousands of acres of such lands may be made 
the value. I have known farmers to make still to produce double the feed they now do merely by 
greater sacrifices. ‘They have sold themselves “a proper use of the plough and & little grass seed, 
short in autumn, when bread was plenty, to pur-| And the plough is quite as good an instrument to 
chase again in spring when it is usually more kill the bushes with asa bush-scythe. The silk 
Hence the maxim that farmers should live’ growers cut the mulberry bush annually, and think 
principally on their own productions. it grows the better for it. We mow our bushes in 
Our pasture lands are much neglected. We pastures from age to age. Can the same kind of 
mow the bushes in them from age to age, in order trimming make the mulberry thrive, and be destruc- 
to kill them. Now although this may be the best tive to the fern and the whortleberry ? 
mode of treating the mulberry bush, to make it! If the pasture be quite too rocky for the plough 
thrive, it cannot be the best mode to destroy the | —if we cannot pull up half the bushes and bury 
fern and the whortleberry. We should not mow | the rest with it, let the land return again to its na. 
bushes till they are large enough for fuel. To, tive wildness, whence it should never have been 
kill small bushes take the plough, Ifthe land be;called. It is not profitable to cut bushes before 
‘too rough for this let the bushes grow, and let it they are tall enough for wood. 
_return to its original wildness, from which state it! Bear with me a little longer while I say a few 
‘should never have been called. Pasture lands that | words on the subject of farming tools. 
“deserve the name may be renovated without divid-; Our ploughs have been much improved within 
‘ing them —without manuring—without planting. | thirty years. We now turn our green sward with 
| Let them be ploughed, harrowed, and seeded ' half the team we formerly employed. Thirty years 
‘down anew as in the case recommended for mow-| ago who attempted to plough green-sward with one 
jing lands. Pastures are usually the most distant! yoke of oxen? Three yoke were usually employed 
lands. We cannot so easily manure them. A lit- | in this service. 
‘tle plaster or ashes, sown on seeding down, will The moulder now fits close to the share. The 
| give the new crop a start. But if nothing is ap-/ furrow rises without any, check from the uneven. 
pplied as a top dressing the pasture will yield the! ness of the inclined plane. The plough cuts as a 
better for ploughing, and the bushes will die. We!regular, tapering, smooth wedge. But we have 
lure often deterred from meddling with old pastures | not yet brought it te perfection. We have much 
jon account of the trouble and expense of fencing | improved upon the post, with which the north Afri- 
off a portion to keep out the cattle while a hoed|can stirs his soil—holding the top of it in his 
‘crop is growing. By the mode here recommended |hands and gauging its point according to the 
|we need no fencing off. We can plough and seed | strength of his team. In some districts in England 
‘down again any portion of a large pasture we may | they still use something not much superior to the 
‘choose. If we manure such land it will not re-| African model. Our grass ploughs are too short 
| quire one fourth so much to the acre as a hoed| for even or plane ground—the furrow breaks before 
it is put in its place. The advocates for short 
ploughs allege that they are attended with less 


crop requires, 
Our low lands are much neglected. They are 
friction. This is a mistake. <A long tapering 
wedge raises a weight with less friction than a 


generally our richest lands and want draining and | 
seeding merely to produce good crops of grass. I 

have one acre of such land that has borne me ten/short one. A long plough keeps the furrow sus- 
successive crops of grass and grain and potatoes, | pended and unbroken, and the falling sod assists 
and it has never been manured. It bore two tons | to help the rising portion, as the sinking bucket in 
of good English hay last summer at the first cut- | a well helps to draw up the rising one. 

ting, and the purchaser agreed to take it without, Our hay forks and our manure forks are now 
weighing at within a fraction of two tons. A | made of better metal than formerly, and if we per- 
second crop was cut in August and gave us one |furm no more labor with them, we do it with more 
good load. The cattle are now taking their turn | ease. 

on it and are getting a good share. Twelve years! We begin to use the horse-rake in haying; but 
ago this acre produced nothing. It had produced | we are far behind Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
nothing for fifty years. It was too wet. 


scarce, 





I caused |New Hampshire and Rhode Island in the use of 
it to be drained, then carted on about twenty loads them. There are three or four kinds in the United 
of loam from the road side, to render the surface States. Yet not a—farmer (?) shall I say in a 
more compact that the grass seed might vegetate, thousand, in Massachusetts, has ever seen one. As 
and I have had two crops of corn and one of pota- | a load of them was passing, last summer, to Boston, 
| toes from it within the ten years—have fed it eve-| many inquired what those sharp wooden-tined 
Bed autumn when in grass, and have often cut two! things were made for, and whether they were not 
crops from it ina year. Nothing in the shape of to dig potatoes with ? 

/manure has been put on the main body of this acre| In tolerably smooth ground I have very often 
‘for these ten years except about half a dozen loads seen an acre raked perfectly clean by one of these 
of leached ashes. When the wild grass begins to;in half an hour. Your hired-man will be half a 
‘show itself we plough it under in September and day, with a hand rake, in performing the same. 
/seed down again, | A seed planter, or planting harrow has been in- 
| Our high pasture lands may be renovated in this _vented this season and may be seen at the store of 
way without planting—without manuring—without | D. Prouty & Co., Boston. It will plant an acre of 
fencing off. They are usually the most distant corn in an hour, furrowing out, dropping, covering 
Several fields 
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were planted handsomely with it last spring. It 
planted an acre of ruta baga, (4,000 hills,) in fifty- 
five minutes. The turnips look finely. 
A machine for sowing grass-seed and grain is 
much wanted. I have seen at Washington and at 
New York a machine for sowing plaster and grain | 


—the gearing seems to be more complicated than | few years, and take the habits of their new location. 


; | 
is necessary, but it is said to perform well. 


A very simple machine has been planned this 
summer to sow grain, or grass-seed. It is a box 
four or five feet long placed forward of a common 


of stalk, and maturing later than seed grown at 
the north. This is cvidenced by the fact, that 
southern seed always gives a comparatively large 
and late growth at the north; while northern seed 
gives a dwarjsh growth and early maturity at the 
south—and that they both become acclimated in a 


| These considerations suggest, that so far as early | 


maturity is sought for, it is advisable, when a | 
change of seed is desired, to obtain it from a more | 
northern latitude, or elevated district. 





harrow. A sieve forms the back side of the box. 
By shifting the sieve, grain of any kind may be 
sown as well as grass-seed, and the team performs 
the whole without extra labor. It is quite impos- 
sible to sow grass-seed well by hand. We sow 
some too thick and some too sparse. 
vice I feel sure “ My hands were never made.” By 
regular, methodical sowing we save much expense 
in seed. We used only half the quantity of ruta 
baga seed that is usually sown. 

We are often accused of being backward in 
adopting improvements. The spinner is said to 
tend, now, one hundred spindles instead of one. 


The traveller progresses four miles while he for- 
merly advanced one. And shall farmers alone re- 
main stationary ? Shall we not also make inquiry | 
whether our pace may not be quickened? Shall | 
we be skittish and fear {o examine new machinery | 
to facilitate the operations of husbandry, because 
we have discovered that the very newest patent | 
churns, and washing machines will not go alone ? | 
Let us not fear to examine new modes of operation. 


Let us ever attempt improvement. 





j VARIETIES OF EARLY INDIAN CORN, 

The Maine Farmer, of Aug. 21, says, “the Dut- 
ton corn grows luxuriantly, but is much later than 
many of the old varieties.” 


The Farmer and Gardener, of the same date, | 


printed at Baltimore, states two cases of the Dutton 
corn being gathered, in a ripe state, in less than 
90 days from the time of its being planted, viz. Mr 
Giles planted on the 17th May, and gathered per- 
fectly ripe samples on the 15th August; and Mr 


Harrison planted, on the 16th May, and gathered | 


on the 14th August. 

The Franklin Farmer, printed at Frankfort, Ky. 
of Aug. 18, says, “Our Dutton corn, planted April 
30, has been gathered more than a week. It is 
perfectly ripe, hard and well cured. Though a 
dwarf species, it is a generous bearer, and we are 
satisfied, from the experiment of this season, that an 
acre of it will produce as good an average crop as 
our larger eared corn.” 

Some of our Dutton corn, planted on the 19th 
May, had perfectly ripe ears on the 15th Aug. and 
this part of our crop was harvested, that is, cut up, 
on the 28th Aug. though it might safely have been 
done on the 2ist; and most of the Dutton corn in 
our neighborhood, was harvested either in August 
or the first week in September. 

We have recorded these facts, to explain their 
seeming contradictions, and to make some sugges- 
tious, which we think cf importance to the farmer, 
in regard to seed, 

We have before observed, that there is a spuri- 
ous, as well as a genuine, Dutton corn, the former 
of stouter growth, and later in ripening, than the 
latter. We would remark, that this difference may 
result from the seed planted—seed of the same 
variety, grown at the south, giving a larger growth 


! 


For this ser- | 


| easily determined by the appearance of the shuck, 


But we adopt the opinion of Joseph Cooper, so 
far at least as relates to maize—which was, that a 
'change of seed is not necessary, when due regard | 
is paid to selecting the seed. 
| the Dutton variety of corn eighteen years—we have 
always selected the earliest and fairest ears, assist- | 
ing in person, for seed, which we immediately | 
‘braided, and hung in an airy loft. It has ripened 
as early this, as it did the first year we received the | 
| seed from the far north; while we are satisfied it | 
| has increased in productiveness—that it has larger | 
/ears, and more of them, and taller stalks, than it | 
/had when we first began its culture. The seed is 
| left to mature on the stalk, till the crop is gathered 
|from the field—the earliest ripened, being then 


or husk, and the rich celor of the corn. Hence the 
importance of every farmer taking care to secure, 
in person, his best seed. 

There is one other fact that should not be lost 
sight of—the influence of soil and location upon 
vegetable growth. A moist, rich soil, will give the 
| largest growth, both of foliage and fruit, and a light 
}and dry one the earliest maturity, and the richest 
/or most concentrated product. Prof. Ives states, 
‘that plants from the seed of the morus multicaulis, 
| have the foliage of the parent in a rich humid soil, 
, while they. resemble those of the M. alba, on a thin 
| light soil; and it is believed that a pound of the 
leaves of the latter are intrinsically more valuable 
| to the silk-worm than a pound of the former. It is 
| not the size that indicates superiority in the animal 
jor vegetable. A very large apple isseldoma very 
| good one. The cider from a hilly, dry, calcareous 
soil, is always superior to that from a low and rich 
/one. A very large beet contains much less sugar 
than the same weight of small beets. Indian corn, 
| grown upon a light dry soil, comes to earlier matu- 
| rity, but is inferior in its growth, and in the size of 
its ears, than when it is grown upon a highly ma- 
nured loam. Indeed the difference is so great, on 
our own grounds, this season, that the growth and 
product in two locations, would hardly be taken for 


| 
| 


1s, 
the same variety. 

We have another suggestion to make, in regard 
to the influence of steeps. It will be remembered, 
that in our last volume, we referred to a communi- 
| cation of Senator Johnson, inserted in the first vol- 

ume of the transactions of the old agricultural so- 
ciety, showing that the crop from seed wheat, 
steeped in a solution of salt-petre, ripened two 
, weeks earlier, and gave 25 per cent. more product, 
than the crop from seed which was not thus steeped. 
We began to plant cur main erop of corn on the 
12th May, and finished on the 16th. All the seed 
was steeped 12 hours in a solution of nitre, in 
quantities sufficient for one day’s planting, A few 
quarts of seed, which remained, was set in the 
cellar, where it remained, partially covered with 
pickle, till the 19th, when it was planted in a va- 
cant patch of thin soil, in which we also planted, 
the same day, six other varieties, all reputed to be 





| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
} 





remarkably early, and the seed of all which had 


been soaked in salt-petre water. The last planted 
Dutton corn, was decidedly the earliest of the seven 
sorts in coming to maturity, and was at least two 
weeks earlier than the main crop, planted from three 


to six days earlier. Its maturity may have been in 


|Some measure accelerated by the porosity of the 


soil, compared with that of the main field, which 
was highly manured with unfermented dung, and 


(to the consequent influence of the dry weather ; 


yet ye think it not improbable that it was princi- 


pally owing to the seed having remained saturated, 
| 96 hours, in the nitrous solution. 


Having referred to our specimen plat, we will 


We have cultivated | add, that it consists of the following varieties of 


corn ; 

I. Dutton; 2. and 3. Lake Superior and Squaw 
from Lake Michigan; 4. Early white, not recollect- 
ed where from; 5. Early Canada, from Pough- 
keepsie ; 6. Red Blaze, from Elmira; 7. Early yel- 
low, from Vermont. These varieties were all 
planted the same day, two rows of each, with in- 
tervals between the different kinds of 20 or 30 feet. 
On examining them to day, Aug. 28, we find No, 1 
mostly ripe, the husks dry and separating from the 
grain; No, 2, Lake Superior, an 8 rowed yellow, 
growing 4 1-2 feet high, but very prolific in succors 
and ears, next to the Dutton in maturity. The 
early white is an 8 rowed corn, 5 1-2 feet high, 
and is third in ripeness. The Vermont isa yellow 
8 rowed corn, grows 6 feet high, and is next in 
ripeness to the early white. The Squaw, No, 3, is 
an 8 rowed colored grain, grows 6 feet high, and is 
fifth in its earliness. The Red Blaze comes next, 
and the early Canada is the latest. Both are eight 
rowed, and, like the Dutton, they grow seven and 
eight feet high. As to number of ears on a stock, 
they are about alike, except the Lake Superior, 
which is far the most prolific in its succors and 
ears, though they are very small. As to the size 
of ears, the Dutton has a manifest superiority ; as 
to length of ears, the early Canada and the Red 
lilaze, 8 rowed, are equal, if not a little superior to 
the Dutton. Several gentlemen, who have visited 
the plat, concur in the correctness of this state- 
ment, We intend to exhibit samples of each of 
these varieties, at the fair of the Americar Insti- 
tute. We omit the notice of later ripening vari- 
eties— Cultivator. 





Experiments in Manuring Turnips.—S. W. 
Smith has given to the public, in the Farmers’ 
Cabinet, the result of an experiment with various 
manures upon his turnip crop, which are worth re. 
cording and remembering, He divided an acre of 
land into four equal parts, and gave to No. la 
dressing of common stable dung; to No. 2, an 
extra quantity of eompost manure ; to No, 3, ten 
bushels of lime and two and a half of wood ashes ; 
and to No. 4, two bushels of bone dust. They all 
escaped the fly, and were treated alike, They 
were sown the 15th and 16th June, and harvested 
the 10th November. The product was as fol- 
lows: 

No. 1 yielded 98 bushels — to 390 per acre, 

No.2 « 1244 « == to 496 “ 

No.3 « 185 6 == to 740 “ 

No.4 « 213 « == to 852 “ 





, 
Men of limited capacities generally condemn 
everything that is above the level of their under- 





standings. Rochefoucault, 
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MANURE. 


The article which follows goes to prove three | 
facts, of primary importance to the farmer, which | 


we have strenuously endeavored to inculcate, viz: 

First, That the resources for manure, on almost 
every farm, are sufficiently abundant, when properly 
husbanded and applied, to keep up, or improve, its 





been made from means incomparably more limited ‘yard, where IT pagked them in every part of it, and 
than is generally imagined possible. also under the shed, being an area of ground about 

Previous to 1829, I had followed in Philadelphia | forty feet by twenty, and in a few days covered 
a sedentary occupation, which, by excessive applica- | them also with a layer of earth, from a fence-row, 
tion in it, had so enfeebled my constitution, that I close by, to the depth of about eight or ten inches, 
was obliged to seek in the country for that measure |Upon this earth I foddered my three cattle during 
of health which I might no longer hope for in the | the winter, occasionally depositing more earth upon 
city. So I bought, with my scanty savings, a small | the litter as it collected there. 


fertility ; place of ten and a half acres, and moved upon it 


Secondly, That blending unfermented dung with the same fall of 1829. 
earth, or the soil, accelerates its decomposition; | 
while, ‘man to plough two and a half acres, and sow it in 
Thirdly, A vast amount of fertilizing matter is Tye. The cost of seed and labor, in putting in, 
saved by such admixture being made, before fermen- 

tation has taken place—the earth “absorbing and 

retaining that excess of putrescent fldids and efflu- | 
via which is otherwise lost by filtration and evapo- | 
ratton; that is, by soaking away and drying up.”— | 
Cultivator. 


poor black rye, fit only for hay feed 
cents per bushel, (as good rye was then selling at 


and the nett loss sustained upon farming the ground 
was $6,36, The season was moderately good for 
grain, and the two and a half acres rather a favor- 
able specimen of the rest of my land! I planted a 
potato patch the following spring, (1830,) of about 
the fourth of an acre, which | manured in the hills 
with one load of marl only, and the crop yielded 


From the Farmer’s Cabinet. 


What is the greatest quantity of manure to be obtained | 
Srom given means ? 





Mr Epiror—There are in agriculture, as per- 
haps in every science, some leading propositions, | but three and a half bushels! 
calculated in a particular manner to arrest attention | Keing a total stranger to the nature and charac- 
by their prominent importance. Such I hold that | ter of soils, but having previously, from some cause, 
of a “Subscriber” in your May number—« What! entertained the notion that land in general produced 
will an acre of land produce ?” and also the question | about twentyfive bushels of wheat, or forty bushels 
which heads this article. of corn, or four or five loads of hay to the acre, the 
Were it possible at once to afford a complete and | conviction | had now received of the absolute worth- 
palpable solution to these two propositions, what | lessness of my land fell upon me like the shock of 
mind can calculate the vast increase of treasures a thunder-clap. Discouraged by the greatness of 
that would instantly become accessible to humanity ?} my disappointment, but not quite confounded, I 
As, then, we cannot inquire too strictly, or know determined that manure, in future, should be every 
too much regarding them, I propose, after recapitu- | thing to me, and stand in the stead of both land 
lating a few of the principal statements of a “Sub-|and crop. Being greatly improved in health, by 
scriber,” concerning the latter question, to furnish | the change of situation and exercise, I plied my 
my own experiments upon the former. avocation with increased diligence for the mainten- 
He informs us that a single acre of his land,|ance of my family, and made it the amusement of 
with abundant manuring and superior cultivation, my leisure hours and leisure moments to collect 
was made to produce the sum of $348,40 per annum, from every corner, and pannel of fence, every thing 
for five successive years, besides the vegetables | that { imagined couid furnish a vegetable nutri- 
used in asmall family. He further states, in sub-} ment, and placed it in the cow yard, so combined 
stance, as his present conviction, that the quantity | with the litter as to absorb and retain every thing 
of soil cultivated has nothing to do wrth the secret | of the putrescent character that might be deposited 
of gathering money out of it; that “this eltogether| there. By such means I have gone on, every year 
depends on a judicious selection of soil, on the fa- | increasing the quantity of my manure, to an extent 
cility of obtaining manure, and on the proper appli- ‘that I believe astonished most of my neighbors, 
cation of it as food for plants,” &c. ;—that he found, | The following is a sketch of the means I possessed, 
by actual experiment, made upon a large scale,|and the methods [ took to obtain manure for the 
“that the profit of capital laid out in land produced | present year, 
an interest of only five per cent. per annum, the} I commenced Jast summer by collecting into the 
capital laid out in manure upon the same land pro- | outer part of my hog pen every thing of the weed 
duced twenty per cent.” kind I could find about the place, till I had a layer 
Now, my own experience, as I shall presently | about twelve inches deep, which I covered with a 
show, abundantly confirms the probable accuracy | layer of earth about five inches thick, continuing 
of all these statements. Let us distinctly under-| the process tiil the pen was filled to about two and 
stand, then, that it is not the great quantity of land,|a half feet deep. In the fall I littered my loose 
but the abundance of manwe upon a little, that is} corncebs and the principal part of the buckwheat 
alone required to give wealth and independence ;| straw into the pen, interspersed with layers of earth 
that the man who owns five or six acres, may,|in the same manner. The two stalls of my stables 
(according to the above data,) with the aid of ma-j}I served also the same, taking care to save therein 
nure and good management, draw from $1,800 to] all the chaff and refuse straw after thrashing. In 
$2,000 from them each year, while ‘he of a hundred | these stalls I poured weekly, through the fall and 
acres may scarcely obtain half of it upon the com- | winter, (for I had no cattle in them except in bad 
mon plan. storms,) the soapsuds and such putrescent fluids 
But where is the requisite manure to be obtained | that might be obtained, keeping the corners and 
that shall so suddenly and surely enrich the far- | outsides, and under the mangers carefully saturated. 
mer? In reply to this, I will simply give my own} As soon as my corn was gathered in the fall, I 
experience, and by it endeavor to convince the |cut the stubs close to the ground, and wheeled 
reflecting farmer what amount cap, and in fact has |them immediately, while yet heavy, into the barn- 





- Your readers will readily judge, that. the object 


of all this preparation was not so much for the sake 


gathering and thrashing the said crop, was #8,56.| ited in the yard during the winter. 
The crop yielded five anda half bushels of very | masses, however, or layers, thus collected together, 
say at forty | 


| 





Not being acquainted with farming, I hired a | of saving the materials collected there as to obtain 


a menstruum, or rather sponge, if I may so call it, 
calculated to absorb and retain all the urine depos- 
The compost 


are not to be considered as manure prepared for 
the soil, but only as materials that require to be 


fifty and fiftysix cents per bushel,) was worth $2,20, | thorouyhly mired, in order to reduce them to a state 


fitted for a rapid and complete incorporation with 
the soil. Accordingly, with this view, | commenced 
late in April the operation of turning it, which, from 
its having become closely packed to the depth of 
twenty inches, with the stalks at the bottom, could 
only be done with the aid of a grubbing hoe, turn- 
ing it in strips about a foot wide, reaching across 
the yard, and throwing the loosened manure back a 
sufficient space to allow a trench between, wide 
enough to work in. After removing the whole 
cover from the stalks, along a strip, as before men- 
tioned, they were easily grubbed up, by first cutting 
them through all along the solid edge of the strip 
with the hoe, it being made pretty sharp for the 
purpose. In addition to this pile of yard manure, I 
have also emptied the contents of my hog pen and 
stables, extending the pile several feet, and lying 
upon the ground, when first loosened, more than 
two and a half feet deep. Of this manure I have 
used sixteen loads this spring, for truck and garden, 
and, judging from the size of the pile yet remaining, 
there cannot be less than sixty loads, which, being 
turned once more, I intend to use for wheat next 
fall. 

In this manner, from only three head of cattle, 
and the fattening of four hogs, I have made from 
seventy to eightytwo horse loads of manure, the 
highly fertilizing properties of which are abundantly 
attested by my own former experience. I will not 
say that it is stronger than the best barn-yard ma- 
nure, but from its closer affinity to the nature of the 
soil, and greater facility for being rapidly combined 
and incorporated, without loss by evaporation, I 
have no doubt it will be frequently found, upon 
trial, more effective and more durable, 

In the process of turning manure, thus prepared, 
[ hold it of the highest importance to mix well the 
earthy and vegetable parts together. Few persons 
are perhaps aware how rapidly the earth facilitates 
vegetable decomposition, and to what a surprising 
degree it absorbs the excess of fertilizing effluvia, 
which must otherwise be evaporated during the 
process of decomposition. This circumstance, I 
believe, taken in connection with the careful econ- 
omising of all animal excretions, constitutes chiefly 
the great secret (I might, perhaps, add alleged ne- 
cromancy,) that has added already so much verdure 
to my previously exhausted soil, and been so profit- 
able to me, and so surprising to my neighbors. 

No farmer can imagine, that has not tried the 
experiment, what a prodigious quantity of rich, 
vegetable, and fibrous earth may be collected from 
corners and by-places which lie out of the way of 
cultivation, and which, from their retired position, 
have perhaps, never so much as attracted his notice. 
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4l] such refuse trash, and fibrous earths and weeds, 





containing Isabella, Sweetwater, and oval Malaga 


by being conveyed to his barn-yard, at intervals, Grapes, 


during the fall and winter, and judiciously combined 


From R. Manning, Salem, Benrre Diel, Buffum, 


with its contents, will be converted into a rich, | Beurre Bose, Belle et Bonne, Fulton, Popes Qua- 
fertilizing, and durable manure, merely by absorb- | ker, Jalousie, and Marie Louise Pears. 


ing and retaining that excess of putrescent fluids and 
Lo] 


eftuvia which is otherwise lost by filtration and 
evaporation ; that is, by soaking away and drying 
p. W. HU. 

Pittstown, Salem Co. N. J. May 20th, 1838. 





Massachusctts Horticultural Society. 
Exuisition oF Frvits. 
Saturday, Oct. 6, 1838. 

From Thomas Lee, Fsq., Brookline, Isabella, 
Pond’s Seedling, and Elsinburg Grapes, the clusters 
of the Elsinburg were large, the berries small, 
the flavor very fine, and far exceeds any former 
specimens of this grape which has been exhibited. 

From George Lee, Esq., Fresh Pond, large and 
handsome specimens of the Ribstone Pippin, one 
of the most celebrated English dessert apples. 

From Mr. John M. Ives, Salem, a Pear, name 
unknown to the committee; it was received from 
France as the Beurre Bose, (a very different fruit,) 
a large handsome, and delicious pear, worthy of a 
place in every good collection. 

From Hon. John Lowell, specimens of Great 
Britain, Bezi Vaet, and Queen Caroline Pears, the 
Great Britain not yet at maturity, the Queen Car- 
oline is a new and beautiful fruit of medium size 
and very fine, it cannot be too extensively dissein- 
inated. Mr Lowell’s specimens were accompanied 
by the following letter, containing the liberal offer 
of some rare plants and bulbs for distribution a- 
mong the members of the society. 


Roxsury, Serr, 15, 1838. 
Hon. E. Vose, President of the M. H.S. 


Sir,—I send specimens of Great Britain, Bezy 
Vaet and Queen Caroline Pears. The first and 
last I have translated from Grand Bretagne and 
Reine Caroline, because I think when foreign 
names can be rendered into English, retaining the 
sense, it is better. Thus, “Roi de Wirtemburg” 
will in a few years be corrupted into a barbarous, 
unpronounceable word of no meaning. “ King of 
Wurtemberg” will be understood. Let me here 
remark, that there is no such name in existence, 
lawfully known, as Roi de Wirtemberg. The pear 
which some persons call by that name was raised 
by Van Mons, and called by him “Frederick of 
Wurtemberg” and is so printed in his catalogues. 
Some Belgian nurseryman thinking that the high 
sounding title of king would sell better, corrupted 
the name, and some prefer the corruption to the 
truename. The evil is, that we shall soon receive 
the same pear under both names. 

I place, at the disposal of the society, two plants 
of Muse rosacea, and twenty bulbs of Amaryllis 
Equestris.* If any gentlemen wish them, they 
will be delivered on their order, 

I «wm, sir, respectfully yours, 


JOHN LOWELL. 


From Hon. Judge Heard, Marie Louise, and 
Louise Bonne of Jersey (England) Pears, they are 
both great bearers, and are very justly placed 
among our best autumn pears. 

From Mr J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton, 4 baskets 


* The 


Erom E. M. Richards, Esq. Dedham, Capsheaf 
and Harrison’s Fall Baking Pears, yellow Ingestrie, 
Red Ingestrie and Fall Sops of Wine Apples, and 
one unnamed sort from a dwarf tree, imported from 
France. Also Hill’s Madeira Peaches. 

From Miss 8. Seaver, Roxbury, a basket of 
beautiful Catawba Grapes, the clusters and berries 
were large, perfectly ripe and of excellent flavor. 
Also a Seedling Grape, raised from the Catawba. 
For the Committee, 


ROBERT MANNING, 


Rerort ON VEGETABLES 

Exhibited at the Annual Meeting, Sept. 19, 20, 21. 

Six very large crook neck Squashes from Samuel 
Prescott, Elm Hill, Roxbury. 
Tomatoes, from John Hovey, Roxbury. 
Squash (six feet 4 inches circumference, weight 
88 lbs) from seed received from Paris, Mrs Welles. 
African Acorn Squash, from T, Thompson, Jr. 
Two Drumhead Cabbages from J. D. W. Wil- 
liams, Roxbury, Elm Hill: and also 2 squashes 
weighing 24 lbs. 
Lima Beans, (extra fine,) Richard Ward, Rox- 
bury. 

Crook neck squash, J. Clapp, South Reading. 

Pine Apple Potatoes and Acorn, Autumnal, and 
one other variety of Squashes (name unknown,) 
Samuel Pond, Cambridgeport. 

Love Apples, (Tomatoes,) Hon. John Lowell, 
Roxbury. 

Sweet Potatoes, from do. 

1 Chili Squash, from James Eustes, South Read- 
ing, (weight 62 lbs.) 

1 Large Potato, from Jonathan Warren, Wes- 
ton. - 
Yellow Tomatoes, J. L. Moffatt, Esq., Roxbury. 

Autumnal Marrow Squash. 

Smyrna or Palermo Squash. A prolific variety, 
and runs very little, from Jolin M. Ives, Salem. 

Mangel Wurtzel, Samuel Hyde, Newton. 

3 Valparaiso or Lima Squashes; 1 African Blue 
Skin Squash, from Rufus Howe, Dorchester. 

Seven years Pumpkin, from Mrs Timothy Bige- 
low, Medford. (The above, the growth of last year, 
and shown at the annual exhibition of 1837.) 
Weight 46 Ibs. in perfect condition, and it is said 
will remain sound for seven years. 

Autumnal Marrow, from Abbott Lawrence, Jr. 
Park Street. 

Canada Crook Neck, a trim specimen, curious, 
from Perez Smith, Weston. 

Crook Neck Squash (weight 46 Ibs.) from FE. 
Sparhawk, Brighton. 

Lima Beans, (superior) from Richard Ward, Rox- 
bury. 

Squash, mammoth size, 130 lbs. weight, from 
Capt Geo. Lee, West Cambridge. 

2 Seven Years Pumpkins, weight 81 Ibs. 

2 Baskets Tomatoes, 
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From the Old Colony Memorial. 


CATTLE SHOW, . 
The Plymouth County Agricultural Society held 
its anniversary Exhibition and Cattle Show at 
Bridgewater on Wednesday Jast. The sky looked 
threatening all day, but the rain held off until 
nearly night. There was as large a concourse of 
people as usual, and the crowd at the hall of exhi- 
bition was very great. The articles of manufacture 


| were not so numerous as last year, but they failed 


not in quality. The Ploughing Match was a very 
interesting trial, and attracted the attention of an 
unusual crowd of spectators—the number of com- 
petitors was also greater than common. The offi- 
cers of the last year were generally re-elected. 
The dinner was plain and plentiful, suitable to the 
occasion; but, in conformity tothe temperance and 
sobriety of the times, there was no wine, no toasts, 
no song, no music in the hall. The address, by C. 
J. Holmes, Esq, was appropriate and interesting. 
The efficiency and perseverance of the Marshals 
in driving from the grounds those individuals who 
came there with the intention of selling rum, is 
worthy of all praise. The award of premiums, 
we believe, gave general satisfaction, We publish 
below the Report of the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, 


Premiums awarded by the Committee on Manufactures. 


Lydia Dawes, Plymouth, piece carpeting, $5 00 
Mrs Abiezer T. Hervey, Middleboro’ do. 4 00 





1 Basket Horticultural Beans. 
Cuba Love Apple, from James L. L. F., Warren, 
Brighton. 
SAMUEL POND, Chairman. 





A gentleman and his wife, while on a whortle- 
berry excursion near Sang Run, in Maryland, 
killed eighty rattlesnakes, and wounded four which 





pee and bulbs were not received. The society 
would take great pleasure to distribute them when they come 
Ss. W. 


to hand. 


escaped. 


« Olive S. Pratt, Bridgewater, do. 3 00 
«“ Abisha Stetson, K. Bridgewater, do. 2 00 
« Eleanor Sampson, Pembroke, do. 1 00 
“ Helen Taylor, Plympton, stair carpet, 2 50 
« Abiah Bassett, Bridgewater, do. 1 50 
“ Wilkes Wood, Middleborough, hearth rug, 3 00 
« Lavina Taylor, Plympton, do, 2 50 
Miss Elizabeth Briggs, Middleboro’, do. 2 00 
Mrs Joseph Clark, do, do. 1 50 
« Louisa S. Jackson, Plymouth, do. 150 
“ Rebecca B. Allen, do do. 75 
« lLodency Brett, N. Bridgewater, do. 50 
“ Bethiah W. Bates, Bridgewater, 2 do. of 
rags, : 75 
« Bethiah Hayward, do, do. 50 
“ Deborah Reed, East do. best piece of 
cloth, 3 00 
“« Abigail Alden, Bridgewater, 2ddo. 200 
“« Jared Alden, Middleboro’, do. 100 
Satinet Factory, Plympton, satinet, 3 00 
Wm. Taylor, do. do. 2 00 
Mrs Thomas Drew, Halifax, best flannel, 3 00 
Ichabod R. Jacobs, Scituate, 2d do, 2 00 
Catharine Bonney, Pembroke, 3d do. 1 00 
Zeruiah Hayward, Bridgewater, 4th do. 50 
Mehitable Keen, Hanson, red flannel, 1 00 
| Rachel H. Jacobs, Hanover, best blankets, 2 00 
Abiah Bassett, Bridgewater, 2d do. 1 50 
Elizabeth S. Delano, Marshfield, best woollen 
hose, 1 00 
Elizabeth B. Hayward, 2d do. 75 
Abigail C, Witherell, Bridgewater, 3d do. 50 
Ruth Alden, Duxbury, lot woollen socks, 1 50 
Miss Sarah Simmons, Bridgewater, linen hose, 1 00 
| Mrs Content Crooker, do. do, 75 
| Miss H. H. McLauthlin, E. Bridgewater, do. 50 


| Mrs Ruth B. Lewis, Marshfield, worsted hose, 1 00 


| Mrs Catharine Reed, do 75 
| Abigail Reed, do 50 
|_Mary J. Bisbee, Rochester, cotton hose, 1 00 
-H. H. MecLauthlin, E. Bridg’r, do 50 


‘Experience Thompson, Halifax, bed spread, 200 
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Ruth Alden, Duxbury, 
Lydia Allen, East Bridgewater, 
Elizabeth Reed, 
H. H. McLauthlen, do do 
Clarissa Reed, do do 
Hannah Bachus, Middleborough, counterpane, 
Elizabeth B. [lay ward, do 
Lucy Clapp, Scituate, do 
Lucinda M. 8. Keith, E. Bridg’r do 
Ruth Backus, Middleborough, table linen, 
Lucy Clapp, Scituate, 
Cynthia Porter, Halifax, do 
H. H. MeLauthlen, KE. Bridg’r do 
William Eames, Duxbury, woollen yarn, 
Mary Wood, Halifax, lot of yarn, 
Catharine Bonney, Pembroke, do 
Betsey Tillson, Halifax, do 
Elizabeth Bates, Kingston, highland shawl, 
Darius Wentworth, Bridgewater, lining leather, 
Ruth Alden, Duxbury, pair worsted gloves, 25 | 
Cyrus Morton, Halifax, pair doy’s wool mittens, 209 | 
Solomon Hayward, Bridy’r, bb] superfine flour, 3 00 | 
MORTON EDDY, Chairman. 
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Boston, Wepnespay, OcToser 17, 1838. 


WORCESTER CATTLE SHOW. 
The annual exhibition of Worcester Agricultural Soci- 
ety took plgse at Worcester, Oct. 10th. The day was 
cloudy, and rain anticipated, but it held off until evening, 
giving a favorable opportunity for the display, and mul- 
titudes of the hardy and intelligent yeomanry of the 


county, were present to participate in the business and 
festivities of the day. ; 

Two long ranges of substantial pens, 120 or 130 in 
number, were filled to overtlowing, at an early hiotir of 
the day, with a fine display of neat cattle, sheep, swine, 





&c., and many catile were tied outside fer want of room. 
Among the working cattle we noticed a number of | 
pairs of beautiful oxen and steers, which appeared to be | 
the pride of their owners, and well they may be proud of | 
such fine creatures, for they seemed to partake of the ine | 
telligence of their owners, and were perfeetly obedient | 
to their voice, and quick at the word of command, to | 
haw and gee, to back and forward, &c. In fact we | 
never saw oxen better trained than some of them were. 
$150 per yoke were asked for some of this description, 
and others, we suppose could hardly be bought for money. 
One pair of twin steers belonging to Mr Lovett Peters, of 
Westborough, attracted much attention, being a perfect | 
match, large, and of good shape; their weightas marked | 
on the yoke was 3333 Ibs., one of them about 25 Ibs. 
heavier than the other, their age about 3 1-2 years. 

We noticed a number of lots of cows and heifers of 
good symmetry of shape, but we did not see so many fine 
animals of this description as we could have wished. | 
Of bulls there was a number of different ages and blood, 
some of them fine looking creatures. There were also | 
good specimens of fat oxen. One of the most interesting 
sights was 4 family of 5 swine of the Bedford breed, from | 
the Insane Hospital, whose weight would average, prob- | 
ably, 400 Ibs. each when dressed. 


They appeared to be 


. . et | 
an oblong mass of fat with a little short nose sticking out | 


at one end and a tail at the other, standing upon legs 
hardly long enough to clear their bellies from the ground, | 
of a clean white, without stripes or spots,—we saw none | 
There was in an- 
other pen a fine sow with a family of ten beautiful little 


of the striped breed upon the ground. 


| terest. 


, were celebrating their 20th anniversary. 
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spotted pigs. Other pens contained a variety of boars, 
breeding sows, pigs, &c. ‘The sheep were also pretty 
well represented. We noticed the Merino, Dishley and 
other breeds. 


The ploughing match was a scene of considerable in- 
It took place at 9 o'clock, about one mile from 
the hall on Union Hill, from which there is a bird’s eye 
view of the Hourishing and pleasant town of Worcester, 
bounded on all sides by beautiful, and highly cultivated 
swells of land, presenting a landscape of indescribable 
richness, which was enlivened at this time by the large 
assemblage of people on the ground, and by the long 
irregular line in scattering groups which dotted the 


route from the village to the hill. The scene of action 


| had been marked out and prepared beforehand, and a 
| furrow thrown up on two sides of the field and stone walls 


on the other sides which were the boundary lines for the 
numerous spectators. The plot of ground was divided 
into lots of one eighth of an acre each, and each lot num- 
bered. 

ground, 
stations 
teams engaged in the match. 


the teams started together. 


At the word of command 
It was gratifying to notice 
that the oxen were managed by the drivers with much 
quietness, and with little use of the whip. 
was done in an admirable manner, evincing great skill in 
the ploughmen. 


We thought it would require great discrimination and | 


good judgment on the part of the committee to know how 
to decide who was entitled to the premium. 

The hall was well filled with specimens of domestic 
manufactures, such as hearth rugs, carpets, counterpanes, 
and a hundred nameless, useful and fancy articles, the 
handy work of the thrifty housewives and their daugh- 
ters. 

Here were to be seen also, fine lots of butter and 
cheese, big squashes and pumpkins; rohan potatoes and 


other vegetables ; agricultural implements, including a | 


corn planter, which attracted much attention. 


The op- 


erator sits in a sort of gig and drives his horse over the 


field, amd while he is taking an airing and smoking his 
pipe, (if he has a fancy for it,) be is planting his corn. | 


There was also in the hall a highly finished barouche, 
manufactured in Worcester, and many other articles too 
numerous to mention. 

At eleven o'clock a procession was formed at the Wor- 
cester House, which proceeded to the Calvinistie church 
to hear the address from the Rev. Henry Colman. 


the presiding officer of the day. 
After giving 
some account of the progress of the society and of the 
present exhibition, he adverted to the state of the funds 
of the society, and regretted to say, that in consequence 
of losses sustained, and the extra expense incurred by 


the erection of new pens for the cattle, the funds had 


been reduced from an amount something over $9,000 to 
asum less than $=,000. He called upon the young men 
of the county to come forward and sustain the society by 
becoming meinbers, and thereby increase the funds and 
impart new energy to the society. It appeared by the 
remarks made, that the young men had been rather back- 
ward in the performance of this duty, and were suffering 


their fathers to bear the heat and burden of the day, and 


as a necessary consequence, unless they came to the res- | 


The competitors first drew lots for choice of 
and then with their respective teams took their | 
accordingly. There were § single and 9 double | 


The work | 


The | 
| meeting was called to order by the Hon kevi Lincoln, | 
He remarked that they 


= ———————— ———$—— EES 


s usefulness a hup. 


| 


ciety, but also endeavor to increase it 


dred fold. 

Mr Lincoln regretted the prevailing disposition on the 
part of many young men, to be dissatisfied with N, Eng. 
land, and their desire to emigrate to the far west. He 
remarked that he had been placed in situations to know 
full well the trials of the New England emigrant in the 
west, and was well satisfied from what he had seen and 





| from facts which have come before him, that in a great 
| majority of cases, their expectations were far from being 

realized, and that numbers had awakened from their 
| dreams of ease and plenty, and would gladly retura to 
| the good society, good institutions, and healthy climate 
| of New England if it were in their power. 


| we were persuaded that if any present had the emigration 
| fever, they would at least consider the subject a little 
| further before they bid adieu to the land of their pilgrim 
; fathers. 

The Rev. Mr May, of Leicester addressed the throne 
of grace. 


He spoke so 
eloquently and so much to the point on this subject thar 


Mr Colman’s address was listened tuo by a 
As it 

will probably be published we will not mangle it, by at- 
| tempting a sketch. 


crowded audience, apparently with deep interest. 


From the meeting house the compa- 
| ny proceeded to witness the trials of the strength of work- 
ing oxen, which was tested by drawing loads of stone up 
| rising ground, by backing and maneuvering in various 
| ways; but owing to the great crowd, we did not geta 
chance to witness this part of the ceremonies. 


| 
/ At three o’clock a large number of gentlemen sat down 
} to a bountiful dinner, which was provided in good style 
The festivities of the board 
were enlivened by sentiments and addresses from a num- 


|at the Worcester House. 


| ber of distinguished guests. 
But to conclude, we must say that we were highly 
gratified with the various exhibitions and performances of 
| the da 


| 


| 


| 


y, and from what we witnessed, are well satisfied 
that a body of men so intelligent as the gentlemen who 
compose the Worcester Agricultural Society, will not 
suffer the cause of agriculture to languish, but that this 


| 
| chief corner-stone in the foundations of our national 
| . 

| prosperity, will as far as they are concerned, be laid as 
| strong as the hills which beautify the county they in- 
| habit. J.B. 

After the above was in type we received a better ac- 
count of the cattle show at Worcester from Mr Colman 
than what we have written. We are sorry it was not 
received afew hours sooner, but as it is, we must omit 
the greater part of it, giving some extracts. 

Speaking of the ploughing match he says,—‘* We can- 
| not particularize, if we were so disposed, for we did not 
| learn a name, which we can recall; but the work of the 
| single teams on the same field was as good, as red 
_ ploughed and as well ploughed as any done by the dou le 
| teams. The order of the field was perfect. The specators 
| were not suffered to come on to the work nor to break the 
\line. ‘This is a matter of particular importance, because 
oxen, especially not being blinded, are very liable in a 
| crowded field to be disturbed as they come to the end of 
| furrow by the ——, who are apt to press to that 
| point; and the p oughman is unable to bring out his fur- 
| row in a straight line, and to square his corners. Besides 
this the committees are left wholly unembarrassed in the 
| discharge of their duties. So far as we could see, there 
| was scarcely a loud word spoken on the field ; there was 
| no halooing nor scolding, nor ps nor whipping. 
| It was in no respect a race. Li was not ploughing against 
‘time ; and the work was executed in a fine manner. _ 
The exhibition of live stock embraced 377 entries. 


| We should do no justice by any attempt to give what 
, might be called an account of them ; that woul require 
| much more time than was afforded us for the examination. 
The fat cattle were respectable but not extraordinary, 
with the exception of a fat cow from Barre, weighing 
1560 Ibs. We have rarely seen her equal. She was a 


cue, the society would soon be on the wane. We trust 
the appeal was not made in vain, and hope that before 
another anniversary day shall come round, every young 
man in the county who isin any way connected with 
agriculture will put his hand to the plough, and pledge | cross of the Durham Short Horn; but how fed we re- 
himself not only to sustain the high reputation of the so- | ceived no information. There were some bulls of this 
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came stock that were very distinguishable ; and by their 
deep briskets, their fine necks, their full quarters and 
their symetrical forms, and, if we may be allowed an 
Hibernianisin, their rounded points, rose very high in 
comparison with our native stock, which stood near them. 
The sheep likewise were beautiful specimens of the pure 
Pishley, of the native stock, and of the fine wooled 
races. The flat backs and round and barrelled forms of 
the Dishley attracted much attention, For mutton these 
sheep prove excellent crossed with our native breeds, in 
this way acquiring more hardihood than belongs to them 
in their pure state ; and thus better recommending them 
toour habits, which are not yet such as to secure to 
highly improved animals all that carefulness and liberal- 
ity in feeding which are absolutely requisite to keep them 
where they are. 

Two yokes of twin steers were particularly noticeable, 
a pair from the Hogpital for the Insane were among 
the most beautiful animals in color, marks, condition and 
form, which are ever seen. We certainly have never 
met with their superiors ; we do not recollect their equals. | 
The show of swine, fat hogs and breeding sadeale, of | 
which there was a large variety and number, was _pre- | 
eminently excellent. We have no doubt that the intel- 
ligent committee on this subject will do ample justice to 
their extraordinary merits.” 

| 


The Report of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, | 
for last week, is unavoidably omitted. It shall appearin | 








| and Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, Boston. 


LAYING OUT GARDENS AND ORNAMENTAL PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUC E. 


PLANTATIONS. 
_ E. S\wens begs leave to inform his friends and the public 
in general that he will attend the laying out gardens and or- 
namental plantations, and hopes by strict attention to busi- 
ness to merit the approbation of those who may be pleased 
to employ him 
All orders left with J. Breck & Co. Agricultural Store, No. | 

52 North Market Street, will be punctually attended to. 


—___—__——. | 


BONE MANURE. 

The subscriber desires to inform his friends and the public | 
that he has been in the Bone business more than ten years, 
andl has spent much time and money to ascertain how hones | 
may be converted to the best use, and is fully satisfied that | 
they form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied to | 
the earth as a manure. He offers for sale ground bone at a | 
low sep: and is ready to receive orders to any amount, which | 
will be promptly attended to, 

Orders may be left at my manufactory, near Tremont road, 
in Roxbury, or at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 








Sept. 20. NAHUM WARD. 





FOR SALE. 

Five acres of good Salt Marsh, in Quincy, or (Squantum 
so called.) : 

Also, Four acres of Salt Marsh in Brighton. 

Also, Several! full blood animals, cows and calves. Apply 
to A. Greenwood, on the Welles Farm, Dorchester, near Dr 
Codman’s meeting house, 

Sept. 12, 1833. 





our next. 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Oct. 15, 1838. 
Reported tor the New England Farmer. | 
At Market 1900 Beef Cattle, 800 Stores, 45 Sheep, | 
and 550 Swine. 
Prices —Beef Caitle.—We quote first quality, $7 50. | 
Second quality, $6 75 a $700. Third quality, $5 75 a | 
iv. 
Barrelling Cattle—We quote, Mess, $675. No. 1, 
$575 a @6 00. | 
Stores —Yearlings, 89 a $14. Two Year Old, $18 | 
a $28. Three Year Old, $22 a $38. | 
Sheep.—Former prices hardly sustained. We quote | 
lots at $1 62, Sl 88, KV OV, $2 12, $2 33, $2 50, $3 00, 
and $3 25. 
Swine.—Lots to peddle were taken at 71-4 a 7 1-2 
for barrows, and 6 1-4a6 1-2 for sows. Selected old 
barrows, 7 1-2, sows 7. At retail, 7 a8 1-2. 








DUTCH BULBS, 

Just received at New York from Rotterdam, and will 
open in a few days, our annual supply of splendid Dutch 
Bulbs, consisting of 

Double Red, Yellow, Blue and White Hyacinths, 

Single a“ “ “ “cc “c “ 

Single and Double Tulips, 

Crown Imperials, Double and Single, of sorts, 

English, Spanish and Persian Iris, 

Polyanthus Narcissus, of sorts, 

Ranunculus, 

Anemones, 

Fritillarias, 

Crocus, of sorts. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Boston, Oct. 16, 1838. 


RASPBERRY BUSHES. 
Forsale at the Charlestown Vineyard, fine plants of the 
following Raspberries, viz. 
Red Antwerp, 
White do. 
Barnet, 
Franconian, and 
Mason’s Seedling. 
Orders left with JOSEPH BRECK & CO. will meet 
with prompt attention. THOMAS MASON. 
Charlestown, Oct. 10, 1838. 
COUNTRY SEAT IN NEWT ON, FOR SALE. 
The subscriber offers for sale the house in which he now 
resides, with the Barn, Sheds, Garden and about 35 acres of 
land. situated on Nonantum Hill, in Newton, 5 1-2 miles from 
the city. The garden occupies nearly two acres, is Stocked 
with a great varrety of fruit tress, and abont 10,000 Antwerp 
Raspberry Vines. ‘I'he place may be seen and further partic- 


ulars obtained on application at the premises. 
LOT WHEELRIGHT. 





July 16th. 





PEAR TREES FOR SALE, 


j country. Inguire of the subscriber near the factories in 


FOR SALE. 
A two years old Bull of the Cream pot breed; from Mr 
Jaqueth’s stock at Ten Hil! Farm, Charlestown. Cows of 
the above breed make the most butter of any stock in this 


ISAAC PARKER. 


NOTICE, 

The subscriber offers for sale his real estate in Westford 
and Groton; consisting of his homestead, 35 acres, his 
farm, 117, one pasture, 17 acres, one do. 33 acres, one wood- 
lot, 13 acres, one do. 5 acres, and one do. 10 acres. For 
further particulars see his advertisement in the Lowell Jour- 
nal, or inquire of the subscriber at his house, near the meet. ! 
ing houses and academy in Westford. | 


EPHRAIM ABBOTT. 


Waltham. 








FARM FOR SALE. 
In Cambridge, about one mile from Murdock’s Hotel on | 
the WestCambridge road with a valuable stone ledge on the 
same; containing forty acres of good land with the build- 
ings on the same. It will be sold at a bargain if apts for 
soon, as the present owner is about removing to the West. 
Apply to the subscriber on the premises. 
Sept. 25. 3w AMMI C. TEEL. 
FOR SALE. | 
The thorough bred Short Horned Durham Bull, Superior. | 
Superior was caived in August, 1831. He was got by | 
Frederick, and he by Wye Comet. 
Dam, Yellow Rose, by Young Denton. ! 
G. Dam, Arabella, (Imported,) by North Star. j 





G.G. Dam Aurora, m “ Comet. | 
G. G. G. Dam “ # ™ “ Henry. 
G. G G. G, Dam “ - “ ae 
The above pedigree may be found in the English Herd | 


Book. 
He is a roan and amps | gentle and docile; and his | 
stock, which may be seen at the farm of the subscriber, will | 
testify to his value. _ Price, $250. Apply to C. N. Bement, | 
Esq. near Albany, N. Y., or to Wm. Augustus North, 
Mount Marie, Duanesburgh, N. Y. 
October 3, 1837. 4w 


tage over southern raised trees, for this State. 
JAMES STEWART, 
Indian Hill Farm, near Newburyport, Mass. 
October 3, 1837. 3w 
FARM FOR SALE, 


That large and beautiful farm, late residence of the Hon. 
Judge Dame, situated in Rochester, N. H. six miles from 
the village of Dover, aud four miles from Great Falls. Said 
farm contains upwards of 300 acres of lana and a large and 
well fin‘shed two story house, with barns and other out- 
build:ngs in good repair. About 150 acres are covered with 
hard and pine wood, besides a good portion of heavy timber. 











At the Pomological Garden, Salem, Mass., a good collee- 
tion of Standard Pear Trees, all of which have been proved. 
They compuise the choicest of the old and new varieties. 

Also 5,000 superior Buckthorn Plants for hedges. 
ROBERT MANNING. 


Salem Oct.’ 8, 1838. 


There are also on the premises large quarries of the most 
desirable granite. Any person desirous of purchasing may 
learn further particulars on application to Josepn Breck & 
Ce., No. 51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 





| August 15, 1838. ~s 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


FROM To 


APPLes, . , ‘ : ‘ jbarrel | 150) 250 
Beans, white, Foreign, . . . tbushel! 135) 175 
a ” Domestic, ‘ “ 20!) 225 
Beer, mess, . ; ; . ™ barrel | 1550! 16 00 
No. I. ‘ ; ‘ ; =. 1350) 14.00 
prime, . ‘ : . Pa th 12 00 | 
Beeswax, (American) ‘pound 23 34 
Crerse, new milk, ‘ ‘ae 6) 10 
FeaTtHeErs, northern, geese, “a 
southern, geese, - - | 37 45 
Fiax, (American) ee | 9 12 
Fisn, Cod, ; ‘ ‘ iquintal! 325) 343 
FLour, Genesee, cash, . ‘ barrel | 550) 876 
Baltimore, Howard street, ; “ | 875) 900 
Jaltimore, wharf, ; : ——" 
Alexandria, - . : “| 875) 925 
Rye, ° ° ° ‘ ° ve | 500° 650 
Mear, Indian, . é ‘ “« | 400! 450 
Grain: Corn, northern yellow, ‘bushel | 
southern flat, yellow, ” | 102 
white, . 8 ¥ “ 99} 100 
Rye, northern, , . ts | 120 
darley, ‘ ‘ ’ ss 80 85 
Oats, northern, (prime) “ 53 54 
| Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs, 16 00 | 18 00 
Eastern screwed, . e 1200/1400 
Honey, Northern, ‘ 5 ‘ gallon 
Hors, Ist quality, . \ : . {pound il 12 
2d quality, : . , “ 10 il 
Larp, Boston, Ist sert, ss 14 15 
southern, Ist sort,  . ss “6 13 15 
Leatuer, Philadelphia city tannage, * 27| 29 
do. country do, | “ 23) 26 
Baltimore city tannage, s 25| 27 
do. dry hides, «5: 
«New York red, light, =, = 22; 23 
Boston, do. slaughter, ” 19 | 21 
Boston dry hides, “ 18; 930 
Lime, best sort, / , , F cask 80| 85 
Macaeret, No. 1, barrel | 11.75 | 11 87 
- 








. » ° 175 
Praster Panis, per ton of 2200 Ihs, | cask | 250) 262 
Pork, extra clear, barrel | 29 ¢ 

ay 














clear, . . - . r | 27 00 
Mess, ; . ' , s 26 00 | 
Serps: Herd’s Grass, . : . bushel; 2 63 275 
Red Top, southern, . “ BO 1 00 
northern, . . “ } 
Hemp, . , : . |} “ | 262) 300 
ae SG # 5. us “ 125] 133 
Red Clover, northern, . pound | v2| 25 
Southern Clover, ; “ 20 22 
Soap, American, No.1, . . cy 6 | 7 
. No. 2, j ; “ 5 | 6 
TA.uiow, tried, . M . ‘ “ 12 | 13 
Teaz_es, Ist sort, . 4 F - |Ipr M.} 300| 3650 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 55| 60 
American, fall blood, washed, “ 50| 65 
do. 8-4ths do. * 43; 48 
do. 1-2 do, a 40 | 42 
do. 1-4 and common, m 35| 40 
£_: ( Pulled superfine, . ° ss 45| 650 
ZEJNo1, . . “ 42| 45 
Ez} No.2, . ‘ ; : os 30! 33 
z ™\|No. 3, . . . “ 


PROV’'’SIT “ MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES, 


Hams, northern, . : 
southern and western, . 

Pork, whole hogs, ‘ ° 

PouLtry, per pair, . : M ° 60} 100 


pound 15! 16 


“MULBERRY TREES. ioom, ah” . “ al a 

1500 Morus Maulticaulis. lump, ; 3 : , “| 95| a7 
1000 White Mulberry. é ; | Rags, . ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ dozen 20; 22 
For sale, the entire lot, or in small quantities. They are | PotaTors, new, ‘ R ; : bushel 50} 75 
very superior, and being raised so far north, have the advan- . : ‘ barrel | 2 00 | 225 


Ciper, 


FARM FOR SALE. 

An excellent farm, ‘ear the centre of Framingham is of 

fered for sale, on liberal terms. Ingqnire at this office. 
Aug. 22, 1838. 3m 





EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 

A Gardener out of employment would be happy to attend 
to orders for budding or neon of any description. Ap- 
pty at the New England Farmer Office. 








WINTER RYE. Ee 
Just received at tue New England Seed Store and Farmer 
Office, a few bushels of prime Winter Rye. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


Aug. 13, 1838. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


—=s- 


THE VANDOIS HARVEST HYMN. 


Father of mercies! Gol of Peace! 


Being whose boynties never cease ! 
While to the Heavens, in grateful tones, 
Ascend our mingled orisons, 

Listen to these, the notes of praise, 
Which we, a happy people, raise! 


Our hamlet, sheltered by Thy care, 
Abodes of peace and plenty are; 

Our tillage by Thy blessing yields 

An hundred fold—the ripened fields 

Of flowing grain—the lhurthened vine 
Are tokens of Thy Love Divine. 


The cradled head of infancy 

Oweth its tranquil rest to Thee— 

Youth's doubting step, man’s firmer tread, 
In years mature, by Thee are led— 

Secure may trembling age, Oh Lord! 

Lean on its staff, Thy Holy Word. 


Teach us these blessings to improve, 
Teach us to serve thee, teach to love— 
Exalt our bearts, that we may see 
The Giver of all Good, in Thee ; 

And be Thy Word our daily food, 
Thy service, God, our greatest good. 


Whether in youth, like early fruit, 
Or in the sere and solemn suit 

Uf our autumnal age, like wheat 
Ripened and for the reaper fit, 
Thou cut us off, O God, may we 
Gathered into Thy garner be ! 





From the Richmond County Mirror. 

SUMMER’S GONE. 

Jack Frost has been to work again among the 
forest leaves. Already his bold crimson and rus- 
set hues are peeping from among the strange deep 
green of summer. And—like the first gray hairs 
which stray intrudingly upon our ear-locks—the 
first shrunken leaves rustle past us witha sad fore- 
boding story. They tell the melancholy tale of 
Nature’s faded loveliness. The time is near at 
hand when we must stoically bow to the behest of 
Nature, and bid a short adieu to the green «nd 
sunny seasons of the year. ‘To many this farewell 
will be the last—for the last time some of us now 
look out upon the green drapery of this beautiful 
earth, upon the structure of which the immaculate 
Creator has displayed so much of His power, his 
goodness, and inexhaustible benevolence. For the 
last time we watch the silver mountain-streams 
leaping from their unknown fastnesses, laving the 
mossy banks and swathing the long grass which 
dapples in their mimic eddies. The same stern 
hand whose strange thrall shall loek up their en- 
ergies in its icy manacles, may also lay upon us 
its cold and stilly ruin! To many there may be 
sorrow in this contemplation. But to him whose 
ethereal mind springs naturally from mundane glo- 
ries, and sees in heaven’s pure are a pleasing hope 
of those pure hopes and joys immortal which are 
to grace his future history, these beautiful changes 
mark the welcome approach of that day “ when this 
mortal shal] put on immortality, and this corruptible 
shall put on incorruption.” Oh, what a bright pie- 
rian fount does bland Philosophy open to those 
whose knowledge-yearning souls are ever ready to 
drink in its rich nectar. And Poesy too—the fairy 


| offspring of the enchanted nymph—as she moves 
'majestically over the earth, unseen by all but her 
| worshippers, how can she swathe us with her heav- 
enly spirit, and immerse us in her care-dispelling 
Lethe! Guided by her, we look with new eyes 
upon the varied panorama of Creation, and see in 
every lineament of Nature the peerless mechanism 
of a Power Supreme. With her twin sister, Phi- 
losophy, she floats on erial pinions, and touches 
with a magic wand the golden gates of pure and 
/undefiled religion. The narrow path, which but a 
‘few may find, is lighted by her presence with a 
|noon-day glory, while the thousands who are de- 
barred participation, are dazzled by the glowing 
| splendor until their eyes are even darkened by the 
} unbroken light. 

In the providential changing of the seasons, we 
have the most convincing proofs of the wisdom of 
that Great Original, from whose plastic hands 
worlds without number mount into their spheres, as 
sparks spring upward from a rustic fire. While 
myriads of stars shine in the azure depths, with 
brighter lustre than the golden tiles which whilom 
glistened on the walls of Solomon’s vain-glorious 
temple. But there is an indefinable line which 
prescribes the limits of philosophy, and beyond 
which her step-by-step advances cannot delve. 
Here it is where man’s own knowledge defines its 
ignorance, and where his wondrous lore makes the 
dicsovery of his imbecility and weakness. At this 
point his giant powers mount just high enough to 
peep from the confine-walls of their enclosure be- 
yond which all is inscrutable and dark, Man can- 
not know how mere a worm he is, until Philosophy 
holds up to him the mirror of creation, and even 
then, the infinity of his littleness shrinks to a point 
which the immortal soul within him cannot descend 
to contemplate. Thus it is, the divinity within 
him tells plainly of that high source which he may 
boast. ‘The mighty mover of this great machine, 


“Whose body Nature is—and God the soul!” 
Here it is where Philosophy loses herself in her 
own depths, and reclines her exhausted form upon 
the altars of the “ Great 

——First-Last! pavilioned high, who sits 


In darkness—jirom excessive splendor boron— 
By gods unseen, unless through lustre lost!” 





From the Maine Farmer. 


THE WEALTH OF A COUNTRY 
DEPENDS UPON THE FARMERS AND MECHANICS. 
What is wealth? These things which are con- 

venient and necessary to use, and which administer 
to our wants and ourcomforts. Money alone, can- 
not therefore be considered as wealth, because if 
the articles or things above mentioned are not to be 
had, or are not in existence, a man would be poor 
indeed, though he were loaded with gold and sil- 
ver. If he were hungry and there was no bread to 
be bought, if he were shivering with cold and there 
were no garments made for sale, his gold would be 
but of little service. It is true, mankind, by a 
common consent, have agreed that gold and silver 
should be the signs or evidence of property,—or in 
other words, the measure of property; and he who 
has a certain amount of it, has evidence of somuch 
wealth. He can exchange it for the very things or 


articles which @o in fact constitute wealth. 

Thus a man who has a hundred dollars in his 
pocket, has the ticket, as it were, to entitle him to 
enter into the possession of an hundred bushels of 
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‘corn, or a hundred yards of cloth, or a hundred 


acres of wild land, or a yoke of oxen, or a horse 
and wagon, as the case may be. But if these 
things do not exist, and he needs them, his ticket is 
of no more use, than if he had a ticket to go into a 
theatre, and it should have been burned down before 
he used it, The elements therefore of wealth con- 
sist in natural productions, brought together, chang- 
ed and modified by the skill and labor of man; of 
the farmer and mechanic. Commerce, though 
necessary and honorable, is nothing more than the 
moving or changing of these productions from 
place to place. It has always appeared singular to 
us, that merchants should consider themselves, as 
too many, far too many of them do, above the farm- 
ers or mechanics, merely on account of their pro- 
fession, when they are indeed only the teamsters to 
the others. They ure the agents to transport their 
productions hither and thither, as calls may exist 
for them. But to return to the subject. If we are 
right in the position which we have taken, that 
wealth consists in natural productions changed and 
wrought upon by the labor of man, it follows that 
the country which possesses the niost of the ele- 
ments or materials to work upon, such as good soil, 
abundance of water power, forests of timber, quar- 
ries of different kinds of stones, mines, and beds of 
different kinds of minerals, &c., must have the most 
natural wealth. It then only requires the hand of 
industry and skill to put these materials into shape, 
and to put them together to form real substantial 
wealth. This is the duty of the farmer and me- 
chanic. They are the second creators of wealth. 
They take the raw material as it came from the 
hands of the Almigity, and change it by their labor 
into the thousands and tens of thousands of different 
forms, which render it useful to man, which make 
it subserviént to the wants and comforts of human 
life. ‘The more industrious and skilful this class 
is, the more wealth will be accumulated in the 
country. Do farmers and mechanics consider these 
things rightly? Are they not too apt to think 
themselves as mere plodders and servants, rather 
than as second to the Great First Cause in the 
production and increase of wealth? And, indeed, 
is there not a false standard of respectability, too 
much in use in society, and are not the productive 
classes apt to measure themselves by it? This 
standard appears to be idlenes$ and a fine coat; and 
consequently, the more idle a man can be, and the 
finer the dress, the more of a gentleman. Not so. 
Respectability should consist in an improved mind, 
and skilful and industrious hands. Moral qualifi- 
cations being equal, he should have the most honor, 
who by the combination of the efforts of his mind 
and physical powers, has contributed more largely 
to the increase of those things which constitute 
wealth. - 

Such an one has done more for the amelioration 
of society, than a thousand unproductive dandies, 
who toil in the shade and wash in cologne. And 
society should bestow upon such a corresponding 
meed of honor. 
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